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from lack of dependence on its lower head ganglia, in the normal 
state, these possess no specialized powers of consciousness. 

At a still lower level in the animal world all clear indication ot 
nervous centralization disappears. Ganglia still exist but perhaps 
only as agents to draft off the sensory currents of energy to the 
various muscles. There probably exists a vague consciousness, 
but no condition that can be called psychical. The nerve system 
in these creatures has sunk to the level of the sympathetic in 
man. Still lower every trace of a nervous system vanishes, 
though probably continuous lines of cell protoplasm yet exist ex- 
tending generally throughout the body. This condition can be 
traced down into vegetable life, and particularly into the Algae, 
whose generalized cell substance and lack of indurated covering 
renders every portion of them subject to the inflow of external 
energy. The fibril of the cell thus seems to be the germ of the 
nerve apparatus of the fully developed animal. 

It may be noted in conclusion that in the hypothesis of nerve 
development here advanced is avoided the necessity of the 
long and intricate explanation of nerve genesis offered by 
Herbert Spencer. In this view the nerve fibril is a constituent 
part of every cell, and the nerve and muscle function of conduc- 
tion and contraction is performed by the Protozoa. In all ani- 
mals of the many-celled character the protoplasmic connection 
between the cells functions as the primitive nerve fiber, and each 
cell as a primitive ganglion. Nothing further than development of 
this primordial apparatus is requisite as the animal race develops. 
And even in the most highly developed nervous system the line of 
its phylogeny is evident in the mode of formation of the fiber, 
and the character of its connection with the ganglion cell. All 
that is further requisite is conductive specialization, the restriction 
of each special impression to a special line of conduction. And 
natural selection has doubtless been the agent in producing this 
effect. 

(To be continued.) 
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The cultivation of pure science is most successful when 



pursued from non-utilitarian motives. In persons who cultivate 
it in this way it has a sentimental as well as an intellectual origin. 
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Sometimes this is the desire for " more light ;" in others it is the 
love of the beautiful in thought and in nature. In all minds it 
comes from brain-hunger, which may be the craving of a rational 
mind for a rational explanation of phenomena, or the mere neces- 
sity for grist felt by an ever-running conscious mill. To such 
minds money is only valuable as it enables them to satisfy these 
needs, and the gratification of such a mind-thirst is more to them 
than money can bring in any other direction. So it is with the 
true artist. The sensitiveness to the beautiful in nature or in 
idea, must find expression in proportion to its intensity, and in so 
doing it finds its reward. These are phases of the intellectual 
life which, if our race follow the usual course of evolution, are to 
become far more general than they are at present. It is very de- 
sirable that they should become more general, for they furnish 
sources of pleasure that cannot be obtained in any other way. 
The sentiment that loves knowledge is akin to the divine, for its 
sustenance is truth, and error is discarded at whatever sacrifice. 
It has faith enough in the order of the universe to see its inner- 
most secrets unfolded, for unsuspicious of evil, it does not expect 
to find it predominant. It breathes good will to men, for it feels 
sure that with full knowledge evil may be avoided so as to be 
practically destroyed. In such a pursuit human nature is enno- 
bled ; and to respect our kind is to crown human intercourse, and 
to elevate social life to an ideal level. 

What are the tendencies of society in this direction in our 
country ? Is it not time to repeat the verity that " a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth ?" Does the accumulation of material property constitute 
the highest achievement of the human mind ? Does the care of 
the appurtenances of mere living constitute the noblest occupa- 
tion of man ? An affirmative would seem to be the verdict of the 
present generation in many places. We hope this state of things 
may not last. The hunger, and thirst of the full-grown soul will 
demand satisfaction, and will some day fling aside the less worthy 
ideas which its larval stage have imposed upon it. It will more 
and more emerge into a fuller understanding of its relations to 
the universe, and a corresponding appreciation of its privileges 
and its duties. To such persons life has a worth which material 
possessions cannot give. Nothing on all the varied face of nature 
is devoid of meaning. Our fellow beneficiaries of the great realm 
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of life acquire a new interest in our eyes. The nobility of man 
becomes more evident, and the repugnance to all that is out of 
accord with the evident design of the processes of evolution be- 
comes habitual. For those who still remain in primitive condi- 
tions of thought such can labor and wait, well knowing how 
glorious is the harvest. To those who do not love to learn they 
can say with charity, " forgive them, they know not what they 
do ;" since for them the harvest will be poor in flowers and fruit, 
and rich in weeds and thorns. 

What are the facilities in the United States for sustaining a 
class of original investigators; a class whom many praise, but 
whom few think of as requiring unencumbered time for their 
work ? In spite of the fact that this land was settled by idealists 
and thinkers in their way, we are behind the old world in the 
means and methods of making a life of scientific work even re- 
spectable. Professorships are mostly encumbered with work. 
Positions for pure research are very few. Of prizes, honorary and 
financial, we have scarcely any. The positions in the gift of our 
societies are nearly all to be obtained by political methods only, 
to which the true student is of necessity a stranger. 

If there be no opportunities or rewards for the scientific special- 
ist in this country, we will have to look abroad for the stimulus 
to thought, and for a sentiment to offset universal sordidness. 

:o: 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Cruise of the " Alice May." 1 — When a yachtsman is a 
good story-teller and artist, and he sails through waters rich in 
historic and scenic features, and moreover when his publishers 
give him carte blanche to reproduce his sketches in a style unsur- 
passed, with the accessories of luxurious paper and presswork to 
correspond, the results can be safely predicted. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is a royal region for the explorer and tourist. Ever 
since its discovery by Jacques Cartier, and probably before his 
time, Basques, Bretons, Englishmen and Spaniards have fished in 
its waters, and hunted walrus on its islands ; while antiquarians, 
geologists and naturalists have in later times explored every recess. 
The bold shores of Nova Scotia, the naked coast of Newfound- 
land recalling the bare coast of Spain ; the low red shores of 
Prince Edwards island, the lonely isolated cliffs of Bird rocks 
and the sullen, frowning crags of the Labrador coast — what 
variety, what adventure, what rich gleanings in all fields of health- 
ful sport and science await the summer cruiser in this grand gulf! 
And now comes the artist who crowns the whole with a series 
of pictures of life and nature on the shore and wave. With what 

1 The Cruise of the Alice May in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and adjacent waters. 
With numerous illustrations. Reprinted from The Century magazine. By S. G. W. 
Benjamin. New Yoik, U. Appleton & Co., 1885. Sm. 4to, pp. 



